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GROWING— TOWARD  JUSTICE  OR  MORE  DEBT? 


Nicknamed  the  "Switzerland"  of  war-torn  Central  America, 
Costa  Rica  is  admired  as  the  tiny  but  enduring  democracy  that 
abolished  its  military  and  invested  in  its  people's  health  and 
education  instead.  The  U.S.  regularly  cites  Costa  Rica  as  proof  of 
the  success  of  the  economic  reforms,  or  "structural  adjustment" 
policies,  it  requires  of  the  indebted  Third  World.  The  "proof"  is 
the  fact  that  Costa  Rica's  economy  has  stabilized,  and  is  growing 
at  an  annual  rate  of  3.6%,  primarily  in  new  exports. 

But  this  growth  does  not  make  Costa  Rica  the  success  story  of 
the  debt  crisis.  Like  the  rest  of  the  Third  World,  Costa  Rica's 
heavy  debt  burden  forces  it  to  export  and  "grow,"  just  to  earn  the 
foreign  currency  to  pay  the  increasing  demands  of  its  lenders. 
Few  resources  are  left  for  the  development  needs  of  its  own 
people — and  its  debt  burden  is  increasing. 

Now  in  its  second  decade  of  severe  debt,  Costa  Rica's  experi¬ 
ence  shows  how  poorly  U.S.  policies  address  the  current  crisis  in 
development.  Its  "cheap"  growth  only  cloaks  the  fact  that  Costa 
Rica  stands  to  lose  a  lot  in  this  debt  crisis:  its  achievements  of 
social  and  political  equity. 

Daisies  for  Debt?  Last  fall,  as  the  rainy  season  was  ending,  the 
people  of  Guacimo,  a  tiny  rural  settlement,  occupied  Costa  Rica's 
Ministry  of  Agriculture.  Guacimo's  farmers  (campesinos)  grow  the 
corn  and  beans  that,  along  with  rice,  are  eaten  three  times  a  day 
by  mostTicos  (Costa  Ricans),  from  students  to  lawyers  to  banana 
workers.  The  debt  crisis  has  been  difficult  for  them.  At  first,  when 
inflation  soared  out  of  control,  the  cost  of  their  daily  and  farming 
necessities  doubled.  Many  got  by  only  by  borrowing  to  plant 
corn  and  beans  to  sell — and  eating  cheaper  but  less  nutritious 
food  themselves. 

The  debt-distressed  government  got  prices  under  control,  but 
also  had  to  cut  agricultural  credit  and  insurance.  Last  year,  when 
the  farmers  were  already  heavily  in  debt,  the  hurricane  wiped  out 
much  of  their  harvest.  When  the  government  cut  the  prices  for 
corn  and  beans,  it  was  the  last  straw:  Guacimo's  campesinos 
organized  their  protest. 

Not  all  Tico  farmers  have  it  so  hard.  Costa  Rica  offers  tax  breaks 
and  favorable  U.S.-  and  World  Bank-funded  loans  to  growers  of 
"non-traditional"  export  crops,  such  as  macadamia  nuts  or 
daisies.  Costa  Rica  and  its  advisors  advocate  these  new  crops  as  a 


way  to  earn  dollars  that  are  badly  needed  in  the  debt  crisis.  But 
few  in  Guacimo  have  experience  with  these  crops,  or  access  to 
the  low-interest  loans.  The  indebted  government  can't  send 
many  agronomists  to  advise  the  village  of  Guacimo.  And  as  one 
campesino  pointed  out,  "You  can't  eat  daisies  three  times  a  day 
when  the  roads  and  markets  fail." 

"Growing" — Into  Deeper  Debt.  The  "non-traditional"  exports 
are  part  of  the  structural  adjustment  plan  the  U.S.  and  the  inter¬ 
national  financial  institutions  that  it  supports  (such  as  the  World 
Bank  and  the  International  Monetary  Fund)  say  will  help  Costa 
Rica  and  the  indebted  Third  World  recover  from  the  debt  crisis. 
Structural  adjustment  is  intended  to  make  economies  more  effi¬ 
cient  and  to  boost  exports  while  cutting  demand  at  home.  Ex¬ 
ports  earn  the  foreign  exchange  that  debtor  countries  need  to 
repay  their  obligations  to  rich  countries. 


Under  structural  adjustment,  Costa  Rica  borrowed 
$1.3  billion  in  three  years — and  paid  out  $1.7 
billion  to  the  same  lenders. 


Costa  Rica  is  in  its  seventh  year  of  structural  adjustment,  after  a 
decade  of  crisis  conditions.  When  world  oil  costs  and  interest 
rates  shot  up  in  1979,  the  price  of  coffee,  Costa  Rica's  main 
export,  dropped.  Thus,  in  1977  Costa  Rica  could  buy  a  metric  ton 
of  oil  for  26  kilotons  of  coffee;  but  four  years  later,  that  oil  cost 
130  kilotons  of  coffee.  The  foreign  debt  quadrupled  as  Costa  Rica 
borrowed  to  make  ends  meet.  Costa  Rica  virtually  went  bank¬ 
rupt. 

Costa  Rica's  debt  is  the  second  highest  per  capita  in  the  world  and 
is  still  growing,  despite  the  structural  adjustment  programs.  Yet,  like 
the  rest  of  the  Third  World,  which  owes  $1.3  trillion,  Costa  Rica 
sends  the  rich  countries  more  money  than  it  receives.  New 
money  has  just  cycled  in  and  out:  Costa  Rica  borrowed  $1.3 
billion  during  the  first  three  years  of  its  structural  adjustment 
(1983-1986) — and  paid  out  $1.7  billion  to  the  same  lenders.  Costa 
Rica  now  owes  over  $4.2  billion  dollars,  and  cannot  pay  its  prin¬ 
cipal.  Interest  payments  alone  absorb  one-fifth  of  its  gross  export 
ea'-nings-  (Cont.  on  p.  2) 
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(Cont.  from  p.  1) 

Costa  Rica,  Costa  Pobre.  It  used  to  be  said  that  "everyone  in 
Costa  Pobre  is  equal — equally  poor."  While  there  is  still  poverty, 
Costa  Ricans  are  very  proud  of  their  progress  in  literacy  and 
health  conditions,  which  now  equal  those  of  much  richer  coun¬ 
tries.  This  is  because  their  government  has  consistently  invested 
in  health,  education,  and  public  works  that  helped  both  large  and 
small  farmers,  rural  and  urban  people.  But  Costa  Ricans  were 
shocked  when  their  excellent  infant  survival  record  deteriorated 
in  the  early  '80s;  the  Ministry  of  Health  discovered  that  many 
poor  mothers  were  undernourished,  and  couldn't  afford  the  rice 
and  beans  that  Costa  Rica  must  now  import. 

Although  annual  inflation  has  gone  down,  per  capita  income  is 
still  13%  lower  than  when  the  '80s  began.  Guacimo,  like  much  of 
rural  Costa  Rica,  sees  fewer  teachers  and  doctors — and  medi¬ 
cines  and  pencils — because  of  cuts  in  government  payrolls, 
health  and  education  budgets.  After  debt  payments  and  austerity 
reforms,  Costa  Rica  has  few  resources  for  broad-based  develop¬ 
ment. 

The  rich  countries'  answer  to  this  equity  crisis  is  growth. 
"Growth  will  be  very  good  for  the  poor,"  says  a  World  Bank 
agricultural  officer:  a  rising  tide  lifts  all  boats.  But  diversifying  and 
expanding  an  economy  is  not  the  same  as  building  broad-based 
development.  Guacimo's  settlers  find  that  "export  and  grow" 
schemes  often  leave  them  far  behind.  The  1983  census  shows  that 
50%  of  rural  Costa  Rican  families  are  now  virtually  landless,  while 
export  cattle  ranches  occupy  54%  of  all  productive  land. 


Much  of  this  land  concentration  occurred  during  earlier  efforts 
to  grow  by  means  of  exports.  The  state-funded  export  incentives 
were  dubbed  "socialism  for  the  rich,"  programs  in  which  a  few 
profited  enormously  by  low-interest  loans  and  tax  breaks — and 
invested  little  in  Costa  Rica.  The  success  of  the  new  growth 
scheme  and  "non-traditionals"  still  depends  on  an  elite  with 
political  and  economic  access  to  scarce  resources — and  on  an 
"uncertain"  international  market,  according  to  one  World  Bank 
report.  Meanwhile,  rural  families  are  increasingly  in  debt,  earn¬ 
ing  less,  and  in  danger  of  losing  their  means  of  livelihood. 


Growth  with  Equity.  Costa  Rica  responded  to  the  petitions  of  its 
people  and  arranged  some  help  for  small  farmers  in  its  next 
World  Bank  loan.  But  the  current  crisis  leaves  little  flexibility  for 
Costa  Rica,  and  is  eroding  its  considerable  achievements.  In  less 
favored  debt-distressed  countries,  many  have  died  in  violent 
protests — or  quiet  misery. 


Growth  alone  will  not  build  democracies  or  social  equity,  as 
the  U.S.  administration  claims.  These  goals  will  be  furthered  by 
debt  relief  for  poor  countries,  more  globally  responsible  eco¬ 
nomic  policies  in  the  rich  countries,  and  a  vision  of  growth  that 
puts  social  justice  first.  FCNL  has  offered  two  proposals  to  further 
this  vision,  one  of  which  is  part  of  current  international  negotia¬ 
tions  for  the  World  Bank's  "soft  loan"  arm,  the  International 
Development  Association.  For  more  information,  see  the  May 
1989  FCNL  Washington  Newsletter. 


BASIC  MEDICAID— AND  GETTING  BETTER 


The  Medicaid  program,  in  operation  since  1965,  pays  for  medi¬ 
cal  care  for  over  23  million  low-income  people.  Because  access  to 
Medicaid  is  generally  linked  to  other  public  assistance  programs, 
it  serves  primarily  children  in  low-income,  single-parent  families, 
and  low-income  elderly,  blind,  and  disabled  individuals.  How¬ 
ever,  Medicaid  does  not  serve  all  those  whose  incomes  are  below 
the  poverty  line,  and  certainly  not  all  those  who  need  medical 
assistance. 

People  use  Medicaid  like  an  insurance  plan.  Typically,  Medi¬ 
caid  patients  are  served  by  private  doctors,  group  clinics,  or 
public  facilities,  and  the  Medicaid  program  is  billed  (within  cer¬ 
tain  limits)  for  the  services.  The  federal  government  provides 
only  a  part  of  the  money  needed  for  Medicaid;  the  states  furnish 
the  rest,  according  to  a  matching  formula.  States  design  and 
administer  their  own  programs,  within  certain  parameters,  so 
Medicaid  programs  and  services  can  vary  considerably  from  state 
to  state. 

Congress  has  amended  the  Medicaid  program  several  times  in 
the  last  few  years.  Since  1984,  the  trend  has  been  to  expand 
eligibility  for  Medicaid  services.  When  all  the  currently  adopted 
changes  are  put  in  place,  states  will  be  required  to  offer  Medicaid 
assistance  to  all  infants  and  pregnant  women  in  families  whose 
incomes  are  below  the  poverty  line,  and  all  children  under  age  7 
who  meet  a  state  income  standard  (usually  lower  than  the  poverty 
line).  Also,  states  will  be  required  to  assist  low-income  elderly 
and  disabled  people  with  their  share  of  the  cost  of  Medicare. 


Building  on  President  Bush's  expression  of  interest  in  the  ^ 
Medicaid  program.  Congress  is  now  considering  more  than  20 
proposals  to  further  expand  Medicaid.  Sen.  Bill  Bradley  NJ  and  \ 
Rep.  Henry  Waxman  CA  continue  to  take  the  lead  in  this  area.  ^ 
These  proposals  seek  to  extend  access  to  Medicaid  in  in-  | 
cremental  steps,  some  more  gradually  than  others,  but  all  toward  I 
a  similar  goal.  If  even  some  of  these  proposals  are  adopted,  the  I 
Medicaid  program  could  eventually  serve  two  very  broad  and  | 
needy  groups:  | 

•  all  children  in  families  with  incomes  below  the  poverty  line  " 

(regardless  of  individual  state  rules),  and  . 

•  all  pregnant  women  and  infants  up  to  one  year  of  age  in  house-  I 
holds  whose  incomes  are  less  than  185%  of  the  poverty  line. 

Medicaid  advocates  also  seek  Medicaid  coverage  for  home  and 
community-based  care  for  children  who  need  complicated  medi¬ 
cal  technology  and  medicines  in  order  to  maintain  relative 
health. 

ACTION:  Write  in  support  of  Medicaid  expansion  to  your  own  I 
senators  and  representative,  especially  if  any  of  them  is  on  the  I 
Senate  Finance  Committee  or  the  House  Energy  and  Commerce  I 
Committee.  (These  committees  will  review  the  bills  first.)  Urge  1 
them  to  invest  in  the  health  of  poor  children  to  give  them  a  fair  ' 
start  in  life. 
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MAKING  WORK  PAY^ 


The  long,  slow  recovery  from  the  recessions  of  1981  and  1982 
has  produced  some  confusing  results  in  this  country's  economy. 
On  the  one  hand,  nationwide  unemployment  rates  have  de¬ 
clined  from  a  high  of  9.6%  in  1983  to  less  than  6%  this  year.  But 
increased  employment  has  not  resulted  in  a  decrease  in  poverty.  This 
year,  32.5  million  people — 3.2  million  more  than  in  1980 — are  still 
poor  in  spite  of  the  "recovery."  Why  hasn't  economic  recovery 
translated  into  a  decent  standard  of  living  for  this  country's  poor¬ 
est  households?  At  least  three  factors  seem  to  have  kept  people 
in  poverty  in  spite  of  their  increasing  participation  in  the  work 
force: 

1)  Wages  didn't  rise.  The  average  hourly  earnings  for  non- 
supervisory  employees  in  the  private  sector  went  down  by  about 
$1  per  hour,  or  9.4%,  between  1978  and  1987  (after  adjusting  for 
inflation.) 

2)  Wage  increases — where  they  occurred — went  to  higher-paid 
workers.  The  unequal  distribution  of  wage  increases  in  the  last 
ten  years  is  consistent  with  the  national  trend  in  family  income, 
which  has  shown  a  widening  gap  between  high-  and  low-income 
families  since  the  late  1970s. 

3)  Government  assistance  for  low-income  workers  was  almost 
completely  withdrawn  during  the  1980s.  Cash  and  other  kinds  of 
assistance  (Food  Stamps,  Medicaid)  for  working-poor  families 
have  ended  or  been  severely  curtailed  since  1981. 

Yet  Poor  People  Work  for  a  Living 

In  1987,  more  than  half  of  all  poor  people — a  total  of  18 
million — lived  in  households  in  which  at  least  one  household 
member  was  employed  during  the  year.  For  poor  children,  it  was 
even  more  common  to  be  part  of  a  working-poor  family:  about 
two-thirds  of  all  poor  children  lived  in  a  family  in  which  at  least 
one  household  member  was  employed.  In  1987,  there  were  43% 
more  working-poor  households  than  there  were  in  1978. 

Among  those  who  were  not  employed,  about  40%  were  re¬ 
tired,  ill,  or  disabled.  Approximately  another  40%  were  working 
in  the  home,  caring  for  children  or  for  an  aging  relative.  Almost  all 
heads  of  poor  households  who  were  able  to  be  employed  in  1987 
worked  at  least  part  time  or  looked  for  employment.  But  it  was 
not  enough. 

Needed:  A  Way  to  "Work  Out"  of  Poverty 

A  wide  spectrum  of  public  policy  advocates  and  members  of 
Congress  are  finding  agreement  on  a  fundamental  principle 
about  poverty  and  work:  If  a  parent  works  full  time,  the  parent 
and  the  children  in  the  family  should  not  have  to  live  in  poverty. 
This  principle  strongly  echoes  FCNL's  own  policy  on  employ¬ 
ment  and  income.  Perhaps,  out  of  this  broad  agreement,  a  strat¬ 
egy  can  be  devised  to  enable  working  parents  to  bring  their 
families  out  of  poverty — a  strategy  to  "make  work  pay."  Three 
kinds  of  reform  are  needed;  there  are  congressional  proposals 
relating  to  each. 

1)  Increase  Wages.  The  minimum  wage  should  be  increased  sub¬ 
stantially,  so  that  full-time  work  earns  at  least  a  poverty-level 
income  for  a  small  family.  The  congressional  proposal — which  is 
opposed  by  the  President  as  too  generous — falls  short  of  that 
modest  goal. 


It  is  a  public  responsibility  to  ensure  that  each  person  who  is 
able  is  provided  with  the  skills  and  opportunity  to  earn  income 
adequate  for  family  needs  through  work  under  non-exploitative 
conditions.  ...  All  persons  should  receive  income  adequate  to 
maintain  health  and  dignity. 

— from  FCNL's  Statement  of  Policy,  November  1987 


2)  Increase  Take-Home  Pay.  The  1986  tax  reform  act  introduced 
some  changes  to  assure  that  people  whose  wages  were  at  or 
below  the  poverty  line  would  not  have  to  pay  federal  income  tax 
or  other  payroll  taxes.  First,  standard  deductions  and  the  value  of 
exemptions  were  updated.  Second,  the  Earned  Income  Tax  Credit 
(EITC)  was  expanded  to  offset  some  or  all  of  the  Social  Security 
payroll  taxes  for  low  income  parents  or  heads  of  households  in 
which  there  are  children.  Further  expansions  of  the  EITC — for 
example,  to  include  poor  households  without  children — would 
enable  more  working  poor  people  to  increase  their  take-home 
pay. 

3)  Supplement  Wages  with  Cash  or  Services.  The  EITC  is  "refund¬ 
able."  That  is,  if  an  employee  is  entitled  to  a  credit  that  is  greater 
than  her  tax  liability,  she  can  receive  the  difference  from  the 
government  as  a  supplement  to  wages.  Several  congressional 
proposals  would  increase  the  size  of  the  EITC,  making  its  role  as  a 
wage  supplement  a  significant  one. 

Other  "wage  supplements"  could  include  a  restoration  of 
some  programs  that  have  in  the  past  been  available  to  working- 
poor  families,  such  as  Food  Stamps,  Aid  to  Families  with  De¬ 
pendent  Children,  Medicaid,  subsidized  housing,  and  child  care. 

Parents  who  are  not  employed  because  they  are  engaged  in  the 
unpaid  work  of  caring  for  children  or  elders  should  qualify  for  a 
"comprehensive  wage  supplement,"  made  up  of  the  cash,  in- 
kind  assistance,  and  other  services  the  family  needs  for  a  decent 
life. 

One  Step  Is  Not  Enough 

No  one  of  these  three  strategies  would  be  sufficient  to  enable 
working-poor  families  to  meet  their  basic  needs.  Even  if  the 
minimum  wage  could  be  increased  sufficiently  to  equal  the 
poverty  level  for  a  family  of  three  (which  does  not  seem  likely  this 
year),  it  would  still  be  grossly  inadequate  for  a  family  of  four  or 
more. 

The  EITC  proposals — even  the  most  generous  ones — do  not 
provide  enough  of  a  supplement  to  permit  low-wage  earners  to 
bring  their  families  out  of  poverty.  The  FCNL  urges  support  of  a 
federal  minimum  wage  that  at  least  equals  the  federal  poverty 
line  for  small  families,  coupled  with  cash  and  other  wage  supple¬ 
ments  to  enable  low-income  families  to  live  in  health  and  dignity. 


’Many  thanks  to  Isaac  Shapiro  and  Robert  Creenstein  of  the  Center  on 
Budget  and  Policy  Priorities,  Washington,  DC.  Their  recent  report,  "Mak¬ 
ing  Work  Pay:  A  New  Agenda  for  Poverty  Policies,"  was  immensely 
helpful  in  the  preparation  of  this  article. 
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NAMIBIAN  AND  ANGOLAN  FATES  ENTWINED  BY  U.S.  POLICIES 


Namibia  and  Angola  are  neighboring  nations  in  southwestern  Afri¬ 
ca.  Namibia  has  been  fighting  for  independence  from  South  Africa, 
which  has  been  illegally  occupying  the  former  colony  for  over  three 
decades.  Angola,  since  emerging  from  colonial  rule  in  1 975,  has  been 
enrrwsbed  in  a  war  against  UNIT  A,  a  guerrilla  force  supported  by 
South  Africa  and  the  U.S.,  and  has  been  relying  upon  the  support  of 
Cuban  troops  in  that  struggle. 

An  historic  step  towards  resolving  these  conflicts  was  achieved  last 
December  in  a  peace  agreement  which  set  in  motion  the  Namibian 
independence  process,  the  withdrawal  of  Cuban  troops  from  Angola, 
and  the  end  of  South  African  aid  to  UNITA.  The  U.S.  has  spent  eight 
years  of  concerted  effort  in  negotiations  with  South  Africa,  Angola, 
and  Cuba  to  achieve  this  agreement.  Even  so,  U.S.  policies  toward  the 
region  threaten  to  upset  the  delicate  balance  achieved  through  the 
negotiations  and  bring  down  the  entire  peace  agreement. 


U.S,  COVERT  WAR:  THE  GREATER  OF  TWO  EVILS  IN  ANGOLA. 

The  U.S.  has  given  UNITA  "covert"  military  aid  to  help  it  fight  the 
Angolan  government  since  1986.  Members  of  Congress  and  the 
Reagan  and  Bush  administrations  want  to  replace  the  current 
Marxist  government  in  Angola  because  they  fear  that  it  will  be¬ 
come  part  of  a  Soviet  bloc  strategy  to  dominate  Africa.  But  there  is 
little  evidence  to  support  their  fears.  To  the  contrary,  Angola 
maintains  strong  Western  ties  and,  in  fact,  the  U.S.  is  Angola's 
primary  trading  partner. 

This  covert  war  follows  the  pattern  of  U.S.  intervention  in 
Central  America  and  elsewhere.  The  Angolan  people  are  caught 
in  the  middle  of  a  protracted  power  struggle  that  has  given  them 
little  else  but  devastation  and  the  highest  amputee  rate  in  the 
world. 


Even  if  U.S. 
policy  succeeds 
in  removing  the 
current  Angolan 
government, 
neither  U.S. 
strategic  and  eco- 
nomic  interests 
nor  the  Angolan 
people  are  likely 
to  fare  better 
under  a  coalition 
government  that 
includes  Jonas 
Savimbi,  UNITA's 
leader.  Those  in 
favor  of  covert 
aid  call  Savimbi's 
army  democratic  "freedom  fighters."  But  evidence  is  accumulat¬ 
ing  of  the  violent  and  totalitarian  nature  of  Savimbi's  organiza¬ 
tion.  A  recent  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  hearing  was 
devoted  to  the  many  reports  of  public  "witch"  burnings  in  which 
Savimbi  kills  those  who  threaten  his  leadership — including  entire 
families  with  small  children. 


Recently  several  highly-placed  UNITA  officials  have  felt  com¬ 
pelled  to  speak  out  against  Savimbi's  practices.  One  prominent 
young  UNITA  member,  Andre  Yamba  Yamba,  explained  why  he 
and  his  companion  had  decided  to  go  public  with  their  criticism 
of  Savimbi: 

We  are  not  for  signing  up  on  a  struggle  to  substitute  one 
dictatorship  for  another.  We  do  not  want  the  methods  of 
Pol  Pot  and  the  Khmer  Rouge  to  be  taken  to  Angola. 


His  words  raise  the  question:  Why  should  the  United  States 
sign  up  for  this  struggle,  either? 


ACTION  ON  ANGOLA:  Talk  to  your  senators  and  representative 
about  their  views  on  UNITA,  especially  if  they  sit  on  either  of  the 
Intelligence  Committees.  Urge  them  to  oppose  all  aid.  Now  that  the 
peace  agreement  has  cut  off  South  African  aid,  UNITA  is  asking  the 
U.S.  to  cover  more  of  its  expenses.  UNITA  wants  $45  to  $80  million 
in  covert  aid  this  year,  a  dramatic  increase  from  last  year's  level  of 
approximately  $30  million.  Increasing  aid  now  is  especially  harmful, 
since  it  would  encourage  the  Cubans  to  break  the  peace  agreement 
and  remain  to  protect  the  Angolan  government. 


NAMIBIA  HELD  HOSTAGE  TO  U.S  GOALS.  The  U.S.  has  long 
conditioned  full  support  of  independence  for  Namibia  on  the 
removal  of  the  current  government  in  Angola.  Administration 
supporters  are  willing  to  sacrifice  Namibian  independence  be¬ 
cause  they  consider  Angola  to  be  the  key  threat  to  U.S.  strategic 
interests  in  the  region.  In  essence,  Namibia  is  being  held  as  a 
hostage  to  ensure  a  particular  political  outcome  in  a  neighboring 
country  over  which  Namibia  has  no  control. 


At  present,  some  members  of  Congress  still  feel  the  peace 
agreement  doesn't  go  far  enough  towards  establishing  a  new 
government  in  Angola.  They  are  working  to  tie  U.S.  funds  for 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  forces  in  Angola  and  Namibia  to 
the  withdrawal  of  Cuban  troops  supporting  the  Angolan  govern¬ 
ment.  Their  legislation  requires  that  if  Cuban  forces  fail  to  meet 

(Cont.  on  p.  5) 


ELSEWHERE  IN  AFRICA  . . .  U.S.  foreign  aid  to  the  repressive 
Mobutu  government  in  Zaire  encourages  Mobutu's  contin¬ 
ued  support  for  CIA  bases  in  Zaire,  used  to  funnel  aid  to 
UNITA.  Rep.  Dellums  CA  has  introduced  legislation — H.R. 
1899 — ^which  eliminates  U.S.  military  assistance  to  Zaire,  and 
sets  a  standard  of  human  and  political  rights  which  U.S.  for¬ 
eign  policy  should  promote.  Ask  your  representative  to  co¬ 
sponsor  Dellums'  bill. 
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UNACKNOWLEDGED  INDIAN  TRIBES: 
Seeking  to  Have  Their  Voices  Heard 


Suppose  your  foreparents  were  members  of  Indian  tribes 
which  made  treaties  of  peace  and  land  cession  with  the  colonial 
American  government  during  the  18th  century.  Later,  members 
of  your  tribe  were  removed  from  their  homeland  to  lands  west  of 
the  Mississippi  that  were  "unsettled,"  and  less  desirable  to  white 
settlers;  a  remnant  of  your  tribe,  however,  remained. 

Or,  generations  ago,  all  but  a  handful  of  your  tribe  was  wiped 
out  by  disease  and  war  with  white  settlers.  The  rest,  fearing 
persecution  and  death  upon  discovery,  went  underground  or 
retreated  into  the  hills  or  bayous,  there  quietly  to  continue  their 
traditions. 

Or,  your  ancestors  in  that  territory  that  was  later  to  become  the 
31st  state,  California,  signed  a  treaty  with  the  United  States  when 
the  area  began  to  attract  non-Indians  who  were  chasing  rumors 
of  gold.  However,  that  treaty,  which  recognized  the  relationship 
between  your  ancestors'  tribe  and  the  federal  government,  was 
not  ratified  by  the  Senate,  but  was  hidden  away  in  a  sealed  place 
for  50  years. 

In  each  of  these  cases,  the  descendent  tribe  today  is  what  is 
called  a  "nonrecognized"  or  "unacknowledged"  Indian  tribe. 
That  is,  the  federal  government  does  not  claim  a  govern ment-to- 
government  relationship  with  that  tribe,  nor  provide  federal  ser¬ 
vices  in  exchange  for  lands  that  were  ceded  or  lost.  That  tribe  may 
identify  itself,  and  be  recognized  by  other  communities  and  even 
the  state,  as  Indian,  but  lack  of  federal  recognition  denies  that 
Indian  community  full  governmental  and  political  status. 

Since  1978,  non-recognized  tribes  have  submitted  petitions  to 
an  agency  within  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  known  as  the 
Bureau  of  Acknowledgment  and  Research,  and  undergone  a 
process  known  as  the  federal  acknowledgment  process  (FAR). 
(The  courts  and  Congress  can  also  recognize  individual  Indian 
tribes,  and  have  sometimes  done  so.)  FAR  petitions  provide  a 
broad  array  of  cultural,  political,  and  other  evidence  as  proof  that 
an  Indian  group  has  continued  since  earlier  centuries  to  exist  as  a 
political  unit,  and  therefore  should  be  recognized  as  such  by  the 
federal  government.  However,  FAR  is  notoriously  detailed,  cost¬ 
ly,  and  slow,  requiring  tribes  to  wait  years  to  have  their  petitions 
processed.  Since  1978,  110  Indian  groups  have  submitted  peti¬ 
tions.  Of  those,  19  have  been  completed:  eight  petitioners  were 
acknowledged  and  eleven  denied  acknowledgment. 

To  deal  with  this  need  to  determine  the  status  of  unacknowl¬ 
edged  Indian  groups  more  expeditiously  and  more  fairly.  Sen. 
Inouye  HI  and  eleven  other  senators  introduced  S.  611  in  mid- 
March.  This  bill  would  establish  guidelines  for  extending  federal 
acknowledgment  to  petitioning  Indian  groups,  which  would  be 
carried  out  by  a  new  federal  agency. 

At  a  hearing  on  S.  611  on  May  5,  a  wide  array  of  views  was 
expressed.  A  spokesperson  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  noted 
a  concern  that  under  S.  611,  all  currently  petitioning  Indian 


groups  would  be  "rubber  stamped"  for  recognition.  Several  an¬ 
thropologists,  however,  suggested  that  the  petitioners  would 
still  be  asked  to  provide  substantial  proof  that  they  have  contin¬ 
ued  to  function  as  a  tribe.  Several  tribal  leaders  from  recognized 
tribes  expressed  the  concern  that  if  more  Indians  were  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  result  of  S.  611,  federal  dollars  for  services  to  tribes 
would  have  to  be  stretched  even  further;  more  "new  tribes" 
would  divide  up  the  "budget  pie"  into  smaller  pieces.  Spokesper¬ 
sons  for  several  recently  recognized  and  unacknowledged  tribes 
supported  S.  611  as  an  effective  way  to  facilitate  the  processing  of 
petitions. 

In  a  letter  to  members  of  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs,  FCNL  expressed  support  for  a  fair  process  to  exam¬ 
ine  suggested  reforms  to  the  federal  acknowledgment  system. 
Indian  groups  should  have  the  right  to  name  themselves,  and  to 
have  federal  policy  follow  and  recognize,  rather  than  itself  de¬ 
termine,  what  Indian  people  know  to  be  true:  that  they  identify 
and  name  themselves  as  an  Indian  tribe. 


(Namibia  and  Angola,  from  p.  4) 


withdrawal  deadlines,  U.S.  funding  for  UN  peacekeeping  will  be 
cut  off.  If  the  U.S.  resorts  to  cutting  off  funds,  it  will  be  stabbing 
its  own  peace  agreement  in  the  back.  Cutting  peacekeeping 
funds  would  encourage,  not  discourage,  Cuba  to  break  the 
agreement  because  it  would  prevent  the  UN  from  accurately 
monitoring  the  movement  of  Cuban  troops. 

Cutting  support  for  peacekeeping  is  like  cutting  down  the 
safety  net  under  a  trapeze  artist  who  just  took  a  fall,  to  "encour¬ 
age  better  performance"  in  the  future.  Reacekeeping  forces  need 
to  be  there  to  prevent  a  peace  process  from  unravelling  while 
countries  work  out  disagreements  over  the  implementation  of 
peace  treaties  that  will  inevitably  arise. 

Legislation  cutting  funds  to  UN  peacekeeping  would  hold  the 
peace  agreement  to  a  standard  no  peace  treaty  anywhere  could 
be  expected  to  meet:  its  demands  that  peace  unfold  without  any 
further  conflict.  Congress  should  seek  other,  diplomatic,  means 
to  encourage  compliance  with  the  settlement. 

ACTION  ON  NAMIBIA:  Strong  grassroots  support  is  needed  to  get 
Congress  to  appropriate  full  funding  for  UN  peacekeeping  forces. 
Urge  your  senators  and  representative  to  work  for  1 )  passage  of  the 
full  administration  peacekeeping  request  for  $110  million  in  the 
State  Department  appropriations  bill,  and  2)  the  transfer  to 
peacekeeping  of  $125  million  from  the  Department  of  Defense 
budget  contained  in  the  Dire  Emergency  Appropriations  Bill.  Ask 
them  to  oppose  all  measures  putting  conditions  on  the  release  of 
funds  for  peacekeeping. 
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NATO:  Jousting  with  the  Lance 


Since  its  founding,  NATO  has  depended  on  nuclear  weapons 
to  deter  an  attack  by  the  numerically  superior  Warsaw  Pact  con¬ 
ventional  forces,  a  strategy  known  as  "flexible  response."  The 
U.S.  nuclear  forces  in  Europe  have  also  taken  on  political  signifi¬ 
cance  as  a  symbol  to  the  European  allies  of  the  U.S.  commitment 
to  defend  Europe  even  at  the  cost  of  an  all-out  strategic  nuclear 
war  between  the  superpowers. 

However,  European  public  opinion,  especially  in  West  Ger¬ 
many,  has  increasingly  opposed  the  deployment  of  nuclear 
weapons,  which,  if  used,  would  probably  be  exploded  on  their 
soil.  Yielding  to  this  sentiment,  in  1987  the  U.S.  and  USSR  signed 
the  Intermediate-range  Nuclear  Forces  (INF)  Treaty  and  began  to 
eliminate  the  Cruise  and  Pershing  missiles  deployed  by  NATO 
only  four  years  earlier.  Since  then,  momentum  has  been  growing 
for  a  "third  zero  option,"  removal  of  all  nuclear  weapons  with  a 
shorter  range  (under  500  km)  as  well. 

Currently  NATO  has  a  total  of  88  short-range  nuclear  missile 
launchers  deployed  in  Europe,  as  opposed  to  more  than  1 ,400  on 
the  Soviet  side.  Yet  the  Bush  administration  has  refused  even  to 
negotiate  on  reductions  of  these  weapons.  The  United  States  has 
been  criticized  from  all  sides  for  its  refusal — by  congressional 
leaders  (Sen.  Sam  Nunn  GA,  Rep.  Les  Aspin  Wl),  liberal  and 
conservative  arms  control  experts  (Paul  Nitze,  Paul  Warnke, 
Richard  Perle),  and  even  most  of  our  NATO  allies.  Only  Britain 


strongly  supports  the  Bush  administration's  position.  The  May  12 
announcement  by  Soviet  President  Mikhail  Gorbachev  that  the 
USSR  intends  to  withdraw  unilaterally  500  short-range  weapons 
from  Eastern  Europe  has  highlighted  NATO's  political  inability  to 
respond  to  the  changing  strategic  reality  in  East-West  relations  as 
the  Cold  War  ends. 

Instead,  the  U.S.  wants  to  push  forward  with  a  plan  to  "mod¬ 
ernize"  NATO's  short-range  nuclear  forces,  including  replace¬ 
ment  of  the  current  Lance  ground-launched  missile  with  a  new 
system  (so  far  undetermined).  The  "Follow-On-To-Lance"  (FOTL) 
will  have  a  range  just  under  the  500  km  ceiling  imposed  by  the  INF 
Treaty.  The  Soviets  are  dismantling  a  missile  of  similar  range,  the 
SS-23,  under  the  INF  Treaty.  Soviet  Foreign  Minister 
Shevardnadze  has  suggested  that  they  may  redeploy  such  a  mis¬ 
sile  if  NATO  goes  ahead  with  a  FOTL  deployment. 

The  likelihood  of  a  significant  reduction  in  the  East-West  military 
confrontation  in  Europe  makes  "modernization"  of  short-range 
forces  both  provocative  and  unnecessary.  Refusing  to  negotiate 
and  pushing  ahead  with  a  replacement  for  the  Lance  has  caused  a 
split  in  NATO.  Nonetheless,  the  Bush  administration  has  re¬ 
quested  $33  million  for  research  and  development  of  the  FOTL  in 
FY90.  Although  it  is  a  relatively  small  amount  out  of  the  $3(X) 
billion  Pentagon  budget,  by  deleting  the  funds  Congress  could 
send  an  important  signal  of  U.S.  support  for  negotiations  instead 
of  "modernization." 


ICBM  MODERNIZATION: 

Bush  Proposes  an  Expensive  Compromise 


For  eight  years.  President  Reagan  championed  the  ten- 
warhead  MX  missile  as  a  way  to  "modernize"  the  U.S.  land-based 
strategic  nuclear  forces.  However,  although  more  than  30  basing 
modes  have  been  considered  for  the  MX,  all  of  them  have  been 
rejected  as  strategically,  politically,  or  economically  unsound. 

Many  congressional  Democrats,  led  by  Rep.  Les  Aspin  Wl  and 
Sen.  Sam  Nunn  GA,  chairs  of  the  House  and  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committees,  have  supported  the  development  of  a 
smaller,  single-warhead,  mobile  "Midgetman"  missile.  This 
alternative  was  first  proposed  in  1983  by  a  commission  chaired  by 
Brent  Scowcroft,  now  President  Bush's  national  security  advisor. 

Last  fall.  Congress  decided  to  leave  to  President  Reagan's  suc¬ 
cessor  the  final  decision  on  which  system  to  build.  In  April, 
President  Bush  finally  announced  his  decision — to  build  both.  He 
wants  to  put  50  MX  missiles,  which  are  currently  deployed  in 
silos,  on  trains  (a  basing  plan  known  as  "rail  garrison")  at  a  cost  of 
$5.4  billion  and,  against  the  advice  of  his  Defense  Secretary 
Richard  Cheney,  to  continue  development  of  the  Midgetman 
missile  with  an  eye  toward  deploying  at  least  250  of  them  in  the 
late  1990s  at  a  likely  cost  of  more  than  $25  billion. 

This  non-choice  was  quickly  denounced  as  the  worst  option  of 
all.  Rep.  Lane  Evans  IL,  in  an  April  12  speech  on  the  House  floor, 
argued  that  "in  an  era  of  belt  tightening  and  a  massive  budget 
deficit  ...  it  just  doesn't  make  sense  for  Congress  to  place  an 
additional  $30  to  $50  billion  burden  on  the  backs  of  the  average 
taxpayer  simply  because  we  can't  make  up  our  mind." 


Supporters  of  the  Midgetman,  fearing  that  the  program  will  be 
squeezed  out  of  the  budget  once  the  MX  has  been  placed  in  the 
rail  garrison,  are  suggesting  deployment  of  the  Midgetman  first. 
They  are  calling  for  an  increase  of  several  hundred  million  dollars 
in  Bush's  $100  million  request  for  the  missile's  development  in 
FY90.  Other  legislators,  led  by  Rep.  Barney  Frank  MA,  are  seeking 
to  cancel  the  Midgetman. 


one  believes  that  both  rail  garrison  [MX]  and 
Midgetman  are  needed  for  our  national  defense/' 

— Rep.  Louise  Slaughter  NY 


Few  members  of  Congress  seem  to  have  considered  an  even 
better  alternative:  to  cancel  both  systems.  The  United  States  has 
sufficient  nuclear  weapons  on  its  submarines  and  bombers  to 
ensure  continued  nuclear  deterrence  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  United  States  has  proposed  a  ban  on  mobile  missile  sys¬ 
tems  at  the  START  negotiations,  which  are  scheduled  to  resume 
on  June  19.  So  far  this  proposal  has  been  rejected  by  the  Soviets. 
Nevertheless,  such  a  ban  would  save  the  United  States  a  great 
deal  of  money  and  require  the  Soviets  to  dismantle  the  ten- 
warhead,  rail-mobile  missile  which  they  have  already  begun  to 
deploy. 
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STILL  TIME  TO  DO  RIGHT  BY  CAMBODIA 


Vietnam  announced  on  April  5  that  it  will  withdraw  its  70,000 
troops  from  Cambodia  by  September  30, 1989,  ending  its  ten-year 
occupation.  The  move,  long  advocated  by  the  United  States  and 
China,  was  reportedly  in  response  to  pressures  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  Vietnam's  sponsor,  and  from  Vietnam's  own  difficult 
internal  economic  situation. 

But  the  announced  withdrawal  has  not  brought  unalloyed  joy. 
The  reason:  Vietnamese  troops  who  ousted  Pol  Pot's  regime 
have  been  the  Cambodian  people's  shield  against  the  return  of 
the  hated  Khmer  Rouge,  who  killed  more  than  one  million  Cam¬ 
bodians  during  their  1975-1979  reign.  The  Khmer  Rouge  forces, 
armed  and  sponsored  by  China,  have  maintained  a  guerrilla 
presence  in  Cambodia  and  near  the  Thai  border  for  a  decade. 
They  have  also,  with  U.S.  support,  occupied  Cambodia's  seat  in 
the  UN  and  formed  an  uneasy  coalition  with  Prince  Sihanouk 
(Cambodia's  ruler  before  his  overthrow  in  1970  by  U.S. -backed 
Lon  Nol)  and  with  another  non-communist  faction  headed  by 
Son  Sann,  a  former  prime  minister. 

Members  of  Congress  have  had  two  very  different  responses  to 
this  situation.  All  parties  agree  that  no  aid  should  be  given  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly  to  the  Khmer  Rouge,  as  required  by  current 
law.  Rep.  Steven  Solarz  NY,  who  chairs  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs,  argues  that  this  can 
best  be  accomplished  by  providing  up  to  $7  million  in  military  aid 
to  Sihanouk  and  other  non-communist  forces.  He  reasons  this 
would  strengthen  their  hand  against  both  the  Khmer  Rouge  and 
the  Vietnamese-backed  Cambodian  government  headed  by  Hun 


Wot  taped,  updated  leglalatlve  Information,  call 
the  M'honr  hotlinet  80S/847<4S48 


MINIMUM  WAOB.  Both  houses  of  Congress  have  now  given 
final  approval  to  a  minlmxini  wage  bill  which  would  increase 
the  federal  minimiim  wage  from  $3.35  to  $4.55  per  ho\ir  over 
the  next  three  years.  The  bill  allows  60  days  of  employment  at  a 
lower  “training  wage,”  but  only  for  employees  who  have  never 
been  employed  for  more  than  60  days,  and  only  If  the  employer 
provides  them  with  30  days  of  hona  fide  on-the-job  training. 

President  Bush  has  promised  to  veto  any  bill  that  raises  the 
mlnlm\im  wage  above  $4.88  per  hour  over  the  next  three 
years.  He  also  demands  a  “training  wage”  for  the  first  six 
months  an  employee  spends  on  any  job.  Neither  house  can 
muster  the  votes  to  override  the  expected  veto.  Minimum  wage 
advocates  plam  to  regroup  for  a  new  effort.  We  beheve  that  it  is 
unacceptable  to  allow  the  minimum  wage  for  fUll-tlme  work  to 
remain  at  the  current  level — so  far  below  the  poverty  line. 


Sen.  Claiborne  Pell  Rl,  who  chairs  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  strenuously  opposes  any  kind  of  U.S.  aid  to  any  of 
the  Cambodian  factions,  arguing  that  it  will  find  its  way  into 
Khmer  Rouge  hands.  Pell's  proposal  would  also  prevent  current 
administration  plans  to  supply  12,0(X)  rifles  and  other  light  arms  to 
resistance  factions  led  by  Sihanouk  and  Son  Sann. 

Once  again,  the  hapless  Cambodian  people  find  themselves  as 
pawns  in  a  bloody  big  power  game,  this  time  with  China,  the 
U.S. ,  and  Thailand  on  one  side  and  the  Soviet  Union  and  Vietnam 
on  the  other.  The  United  States  has  been  party  to  sufficient  grief 
in  Cambodia  for  one  lifetime.  It  should  now: 

1)  refuse  to  send  any  arms  to  any  of  the  Cambodian  factions; 

2)  reverse  its  support  of  the  claim  of  the  Khmer  Rouge  and  its 
allies  to  hold  the  Cambodian  seat  in  the  United  Nations; 

3)  urge  China  and  Thailand  to  abandon  their  military  and  political 
support  of  the  Khmer  Rouge;  and 

4)  encourage  negotiations  between  Sihanouk  and  Son  Sann,  as 
leaders  of  the  non-communist  factions,  and  Hun  Sen,  as  head  of 
the  current  Vietnamese-backed  Cambodian  government,  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  a  large  international  presence  in  Cambodia  to  monitor 
Vietnamese  withdrawal  and  potential  Khmer  Rouge  military  activ¬ 
ity,  and  to  enable  free  elections  to  take  place. 

The  foreign  aid  authorization  bill,  now  pending  in  House  and 
Senate  committees,  will  be  the  vehicle  for  debate  on  U.S.  policy 
toward  Cambodia.  Now  is  the  time  to  write  your  views  to  your 
two  senators  and  your  representative. 


THE  INTEBNATIOHAI.  PLUTONIUM  CONTROL  ACT.  On 

May  18,  H.R.  2403  was  introduced  by  Representatives  Wyden 
OR,  Pascell  FL,  Tauke  lA,  and  86  co-sponsors,  and  S.  1047  was 
Introduced  by  Senators  Kennedy  MA,  Wlrth  CO,  Hatfield  OR, 
and  foiir  co-sponsors.  The  bills  call  upon  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  to  negotiate  a  verifiable  ban  on  tbe  pro- 
dnctlon  of  plntonlnm  and  blghly  enrlcbed  uranium 
C**fisslle  materlala**)  for  nuclear  weapons.  The  legisla¬ 
tion  would  withhold  ftinds  for  U.S.  plutonium  production  un¬ 
less  the  Soviet  Union  continues  to  produce  plutonlTom  or  re- 
ftises  to  negotiate  a  ban.  Currently,  all  U.S.  mllitaiy  reactors 
capable  of  producing  plutonium  are  temporarily  closed  down 
(for  safety  reasons).  Moreover,  on  April  7,  the  Soviet  Union 
announced  the  unilateral  closing  of  two  of  its  fourteen 
plutonium-producing  mllitaiy  reactors. 

By  eliminating  the  need  to  construct  new  plutonixim  produc¬ 
tion  facilities  and  reducing  the  production  of  nuclear  waste, 

sucb  a  ban  would  save  billions  of  dollars  over  a  period  of 
years.  That  money  could  be  used  instead  for  cleanup  of 
past  military  nuclear  waste. 

ACTION:  Urge  your  representative  and  senators  to  be¬ 
come  co-sponsors  of  K.R.  8403  or  S.  1047. 
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PEACE  STAMPS.  On  February  28,  Rep.  George 
Hochbrueckner  NY  introduced  H.J.  Ees.  160,  which  calls  for 
the  issuance  of  a  “Peace”  stamp  by  the  United  States  and  Soviet 
Union  in  recognition  of  the  desire  of  the  two  peoples  for  peace¬ 
ful  relations  between  the  two  coimtries. 


SENATE  FOREIGN  AID  APPROPRIATION.  The  Senate 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Operations  will 
send  its  FY90  foreign  aid  bill  to  the  full  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee  in  early  J\ily.  The  subcommittee’s  chair.  Sen.  Leahy  VT, 
supports  many  of  FCNL’s  priorities.  He  is  deeply  concerned 
about  human  rights  abuses  by  governments  that  receive  U.S. 
security  assistance,  such  as  El  Salvador,  Sudan,  and  Somalia. 
Leahy’s  subcommittee  is  also  making  development  aid  to  Afri¬ 
ca  a  top  priority.  However,  he  thinks  it  will  be  difficult  to  cut 
the  levels  of  security  a^ssistance  this  year. 

ACTION:  Urge  your  senators  to  oppose  security  assis¬ 
tance,  especially  to  governments  with  records  of  human 
rights  abuses.  Ask  them  to  support  increased  levels  for 
development  aid  to  Afirica  and  for  U.S.  voluntary  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  UN  (  see  next  item  about  other  UN  funding  ).  FCNL 
fears  that  the  levels  of  UN  voluntpjy  contributions  proposed  by 
the  administration  and  the  House  are  inadequate,  especially 
for  the  International  Fund  for  Agricultural  Development 
(IFAD),  which  works  to  boost  the  self-reliance  of  small  farm¬ 
ers  in  poor  countries. 


UNITED  NATIONS  FUNDING.  The  authorization  for  U.S. 
dues  to  the  UN  (contained  in  the  State  Depailment  authoriza¬ 
tion  bill)  is  moving  quickly  through  Congress  this  year,  and  it 
allows  for  nearly  full  funding  for  assessed  contributions  to  the 
UN  and  other  international  organizations.  Unfortunately, 
measures  have  been  added  to  the  bill  which  restrict  the  release 
of  funds  to  peacekeeping  forces  and  the  UN  (similar  to  the 
Kassebaum-Solomon  amendments  of  the  past  several  years). 


However,  the  real  challenge  lies  ahead.  The  authorisation 
process  is  used  to  set  pohpy  and  estabhsh  spending  limits,  but 
it  is  the  appropriations  process  which  actually  allocates 
monqy  for  the  UN.  Thus,  the  appropriations  bill  is  always  a 
target  for  the  many  members  of  Congress  seeking  “deficit 
reduction”  cuts,  or  who  are  eager  to  reduce  U.S.  participation  in 
the  UN. 

ACTION:  Urge  your  representative  and  senators  to  hon¬ 
or  President  Rash's  promise  that  the  U.S.  will  pay  its  UN 
dues  this  year.  Ask  them  to  appropriate  the  full  Rush 
budget  request  of  $808.8  million  plus  arrearages  for  the 
UN. 


PEACE  TAX  FUND.  The  Peace  Tax  Fund  bill  was  reintroduced 
on  April  12.  Reps.  Walgren  PA  and  Tavike  lA,  along  with  18 
others,  were  the  initial  sponsors  of  the  House  bill,  H.R.  1994. 
Sens.  Hatfield  OR  and  Harkin  LA  introduced  the  Senate  bUl,  S. 
784.  The  bills  set  up  a  separate  trust  fund  within  the  U.S. 
Treasuiy  to  receive  and  disburse  the  tax  payments  of  those 
who  are  conscientiously  opposed  to  the  support  of  the  mihtary 
thro\igh  tax  payments.  For  a  description  of  the  bill,  request 
0-986  from  FCNL. 


SAFE  HAVEN  FOR  CENTRA!.  AMERICAN  REFUGEES. 

The  old  “Moakley-DeConcini”  bills  have  been  reintroduced  in 
the  House  and  Senate.  Reps.  Moakley  MA  and  Pepper  FL  are  the 
chief  sponsors  of  the  House  bill,  H.R.  45,  and  Sen.  DeConcini  AZ 
has  introduced  S.  458.  These  bills  wo\ild  suspend  deportation 
of  Salvadorans  and  Nicaraguans  while  the  pUght  of  refugees  in 
this  co\intry  and  in  Central  America  is  assessed  by  Congress’s 
General  Accounting  Office  (GAO). 


ACTION:  Urge  your  senators  and  representative  to  co¬ 
sponsor  the  legislation. 
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JUSTICE  OR  MORE  DEBT?  I 


THE  FRIENDS  COMMITTEE  ON  NATIONAL 
LEGISLATION  includes  Friends  appointed 
by  26  Friends  Yearly  Meetings  and  by  8 
other  Friends'  organizations  in  the  United 
States.  Expressions  of  views  in  the  FCNL 
WASHINGTON  NEWSLETTER  are  guided  by 
the  Statement  of  Policy,  prepared  and 
approved  by  the  Committee.  Seeking  to 
follow  the  leadings  of  the  Spirit,  the  FCNL 
speaks  for  itself  and  for  like-minded 
Friends. 

FCNL  WASHINGTON  NEWSLETTER.  Con¬ 
tributors  include:  Edward  Snyder,  Ruth 
Flower,  Nancy  Alexander,  Cindy  Darcy, 
Jonathan  Brown,  Catherine  Ufford,  Abigail 
Adams,  Steve  Zehr,  Carol  Gish,  Ralph 
Kerman,  Alison  Oldham,  Laura  Petroff.  A  ^ 
$20  annual  donation  will  ensure  receipt  of  ■ 
the  Newshtter  for  one  year  issues).  Also  ■ 
available  in  microform  from  University  I 
Microfilms  International,  300  North  Zeeb  ■ 
Road,  Dept.  P.R.,  Ann  Arbor,  Ml  41806.  1 
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